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BISHOP McQUAID OF ROCHESTER 

HIS EPISCOPAL CAREER (1868-1902) 

The beginnings of Bishop McQuaid's episcopate were not 
more promising of success than the early years of his life. Small 
as his diocese was with its thirty-nine priests, it was not too 
small for the brewing of more than ordinary trouble the very first 
year of its existence. The only other city in the diocese besides 
Rochester was the storm center. After a preliminary settlement 
of the O'Flaherty case in Auburn, 41 the storm broke out with re- 
newed fury under the opposition of a small party of Malcontents 
that rallied about the removed and suspended pastor of the 
Church of the Holy Family. The church had to be closed until 
a great majority of the congregation organized to give the 
guarantee demanded by Bishop McQuaid for the maintenance of 
Catholic order and discipline. He was pleased finally to be 
able to communicate, April 8, 1869, his approval of a set of reso- 
lutions sent to him by these faithful Catholics. 

The resolutions at Markham Hall, in Auburn, on the first of April, signed 
then and afterwards by five hundred men (members of the parish of the Holy 
Family) are now before me. 

The language of the resolutions is the language of Catholics who know, 
acknowledge, and hold to the Faith and Discipline of the Catholic Church. 

That the Rev. Martin Kavanagh is not now living in that parish and at- 
tending to its spiritual wants is no fault of his, nor is it mine. He has been 
pastor of the church since the 15th day of February, but unable to enter on the 
discharge of his duties through the opposition, even to violence, of the Rev. 
Thomas O'Flaherty and his organized party of Malcontents. 

With great persistence they have maintained that this opposition was 
unanimous on the part of the congregation of the Holy Family. Telegraphic- 
dispatches and newspaper reports have circulated this charge all over the 
country. Whence originated the dispatches and reports no one in Auburn 
needs to be told. It was the duty of the congregation thus calumniated to 
repel the calumny and justify their claim to the name of Catholic Congre- 
gation. 

Now that you have spoken and acted, and can no longer be misrepresented, 
I will request the Rev. Martin Kavanagh to return to Auburn, and I shall 
expect you to put him in possession of the Church and church-property, and 
to protect and maintain him in the peaceable exercise of his functions as 
Pastor of the Church of the Holy Family. 

If the misguided men who have made themselves conspicuous in the past 
weeks by their contempt for church discipline, disregard for the law, and loud 
and foul abuse of their Bishop should threaten to continue their trampling 
upon your rights as a congregation, then call to your assistance the proper 
civil authorities and with their help assert and maintain your rights. 

As matters now stand, no Catholic can be deceived as to the line of con- 
duct it is his duty to follow; no member of your parish can stand on neutral 



41 Bishop McQuaid's Sermon in St. Mary's Church, February iS, 18Sf>, Rochester 
Union and Advertiser. March 2, 1869. 
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ground; he is for the Bishop and established discipline, or against the Bishop 
and for the law which the Rev. Thomas O'Flaherty has sought to establish. 
The stale story of O'Flaherty's permanent appointment by the Pope as Pastor 
and Dean may have deceived some for a time; no one is now deceived by it 
but those who are willing to be deceived. The story originated in the same 
prolific brain which gave birth to the other foundling that the Rev. Mr. 
Kavanagh had been removed from Auburn on a previous occasion by com- 
mand of Cardinal Barnabo. 

After an appeal to the American Protestant public, to mob law. to the 
Supreme Court, it will be waste of time and money to carry an appeal to Rome. 
Nor is it at all likely that the "intelligent and influential" mob that hooted 
a Bishop through the streets, that with fury of madmen hindered the cele- 
bration of Mass on the following morning, will be able to demonstrate to Rome 
the many excellencies and Christian virtues, the sound Catholic teaching and 
the usefulness of the labors of their late Pastor. 48 

Contrary to Bishop McQuaid's expectations, O'Flaherty 
carried his case to Rome, inasmuch as the Archbishop of New 
York failed to act on the strength of an appeal taken to the 
Metropolitan Court, March 25, 1869, 43 by the suspended priest, 
who persistently ignored the Diocesan Court established in the 
Diocesan Council. The Bishop's presence in Rome at the time, 
in attendance upon the Vatican Council, made it possible for 
him to take charge of the matter personally. "A few words of 
explanation at the Propaganda soon satisfied them with regard 
to O'Flaherty's character and acts. Still I hold it to be wrong 
for the Propaganda to entertain appeals when a priest refuses to 
have his case examined by the regularly appointed tribunal." 
Bishop McQuaid consoled himself with the thought that the 
Vatican Council would "in all probability regulate some of 
these matters. Instead of breaking down discipline, there is more 
likelihood of there being a straightening up in some points. Some 
who are clamorous for the rights of priests may find that there 
are rights also for bishops and people." 44 

The Vatican Council never reached matters of this kind, 
as its energies in the short period of its activity were largely 
concerned with the great question of papal infallibility. The 
opportuneness of the definition of this dogma did not appeal to 
Bishop McQuaid, who consistently joined the opposition on 
every possible occasion. "I am afraid," he wrote Dr. Corrigan, 

a Rochester Union and Advertiser, April 13; from the Auburn Morning Newt, 
April 10, 1869. 

45 Metropolitan, New York. New York Archdiocesan Archives, Archbishop's 
House. 

44 Bishop McQuaid to Dr. Corrigan, Rome, February 6, 1870: Bishops to M. A. 
C, 1865-1883. New York Archdiocesan Archives, Dunwoodie Seminary. 
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then of Seton Hall, "that there is a determination to pass abstract 
questions as decrees that may be true enough in themselves, but 
which will be highly injurious to us in America from the handle 
they will give our enemies. If I had not confidence in God's 
protecting hand, I would run from the Council in despair, so 
strangely ignorant are many men of what is going on in the 
world. We need the earnest prayers of all earnest Catholics." 4 * 
Not only the decrees themselves, but also the methods pursued 
in the Council were objectionable in some respects to Bishop 
McQuaid and others. As early as December 12, 1869, twenty 
prelates, amongst whom were two Americans, Archbishop Ken- 
rick of St. Louis and Bishop McQuaid of Rochster, presented a 
petition to the Holy Father, suggesting certain emendations in the 
published order of the Council to bring out more plainly the ful- 
ness of examination and the most perfect liberty of discussion 
within the Council. 46 These prelates also demanded, as modern 
times seemed to require, greater publicity despite the oath of 
secrecy exacted of the members of the Council. They received 
practically no satisfaction at the time, 47 but changes were later 
made in the published order of the Council, 48 and Cardinal 
Manning was released from the oath of secrecy that he might 
keep the British Cabinet informed through Odo Russell of the 
real state of affairs, so often misrepresented in the campaign of 
vilification then waged against the Council, while, also, a Bishop 
of the Italian, French, and German tongues was likewise freed 
from the oath of secrecy. 49 

At the beginning of 1870, when the petition for the definition 
of papal infallibility was being circulated, Bishop McQuaid's 
name appeared amongst the one hundred and thirty-six prelates 
of the opposition, in the petition of the twenty -seven bishops from 
English-speaking countries, twenty of whom were Americans, 
who asked the Holy Father not to submit the question of papal 
infallibility to the Council for definition. 50 The great majority 

« Ibid. 

" Acta et Decreta Conciliorum. Collecfio Lacensis, Vol. vii, col. 915 sqq. 
" Ibid., Col. 917. 

*« February 20, 1870. Ibid., Col. 67-69. 

*' Cardinal Manning, Reminiscences of the Vatican Council, 1887, in Purceu* 
Life of Cardinal Manning, Vol. ii, p. 454; cf. note, September 18, 1887; ibid., p. 455. 
M Acta et Decreta Conciliorum, Collectio Lacensis, Vol. vii. Col. 947. 
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of the prelates demanded the definition, and so the matter was 
submitted to the consideration of the Council, which finally, 
June 3, 1870, decided to close the general discussion "De Romano 
Pontifice." 51 The very next day eighty-one prelates, amongst 
whom there were eight Americans and one ,of these, Bishop 
McQuaid, protested against this procedure, 52 but the protest was 
not admitted, 53 as the discussion had been ample almost beyond 
endurance and there was still room for five individual discussions, 
namely, on the proemium and the four chapters following. In 
the course of the fifth discussion a division was taken by mutual 
consent on July 13, when 451 voted the definition of papal infal- 
libility, 88 voted against it, and 62 gave a conditional vote. 64 
Bishop McQuaid was amongst the 88 who voted against the 
definition. 55 

A deputation of these prelates, who were not willing to define 
infallibility as proposed, waited upon the Holy Father in the 
evening of July 15 with a statement that they would vote in 
favor of infallibility, provided some changes were made in the 
Constitution on the Church of Christ. 66 Pius IX ordered Arch- 
bishop Darboy of Paris to reduce to writing what they desired. 
Chapter III, On the Power and Nature of the Primacy of the Roman 
Pontiff, teaches and declares "that, by the appointment of our 
Lord, the Roman Church possesses a sovereignty of ordinary 
power over all other churches, and that this power of jurisdiction 
of the Roman Pontiff, which is truly episcopal, is immediate; 
etc., etc." The opposition requested the suppression of the 
phrase that makes the power of jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff 
over all other churches " truly episcopal." The Canon concluding 
this chapter pronounces an anathema upon any "who assert that 
he possesses merely the principal part, and not all the fulness of 
this supreme power." The opposition also wished this phrase 
expunged. Finally Chapter IV, Concerning the Infallible Teach- 
ing of the Roman Pontiff, defines "that it is a dogma divinely 
revealed: that the Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra, 

51 Ibid., col. 748, Col. 984 sqq. 

52 Ibid., col. 986 sqq. 
63 Ibid., col. 988. 

H Ibid., col. 760. 
w Ibid., col. 1003. 
6« Ibid., col. 1702. 
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that is, when, in discharge of the office of pastor and teacher of 
all Christians, by virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he 
defines a doctrine regarding the faith or morals to be held by the 
Universal Church, is, by the divine assistance promised to him in 
Blessed Peter, possessed of that infallibility with which the Divine 
Redeemer willed that his Church should be endowed in defining 
doctrine regarding faith or morals; etc., etc." Here the opposi- 
tion wished an addition to be made so as to qualify the manner in 
which the Pope is to exercise his office as teacher of all Christians, 
namely, "resting on the testimonies of the Churches," or "by 
the use of means that had always been employed in the Catholic 
Church," or "Bishops not excluded." The evident purpose 
of all this was not to sacrifice episcopal prerogative to papal pre- 
rogative. Archbishop Darboy declared that nearly all the 
Fathers who had voted against papal infallibility in the General 
Congregation would vote placet in the Public Session if the desired 
changes were made. 57 Pius IX had the undersecretary of the 
Council refuse any such concessions as were requested, committing 
all to a General Congregation, but with definitive judgment 
reserved to himself. These Fathers then held meetings, July 1(5 
and 17, and decided by a vote of thirty-six against twenty -eight 
to absent themselves from the Public Session, which was fixed 
for July 18, when the papal prerogatives of a universal primacy 
and of infallibility were to be publicly attested by a vote of placet 
or non placet. 6 * Bishop McQuaid was not present at this session, 59 
although he did not leave Rome until the evening of that day. 60 
He had obtained permission from the Council, July 16, to leave 
without the obligation to return, "on account of several needs of 
his diocese most recently erected." 61 Bishop McQuaid made his 
way home as quickly as possible, and on August 28, 1870, gave 
the people in his Cathedral a good account of the definition of 
papal infallibility at the Council of the Vatican. 

The question is simple enough. The definition is clear enough. It 
answers objections as well as states the doctrine. ... I have now no 
difficulty in accepting the dogma, although to the last I opposed it, because, 

" Ibid., col. 992. 
58 Ibid., col. 1702 sq. 
" Ibid., col. 1003. 

60 Bishop Bayley to Dr. Corrigan, July 28, 1870; Bishops to M. A. C, 1865- 
1883. New York Archdiocesan Archives, Dunwoodie Seminary. 

61 Acta et Decreta Conciliorum, Collectio Lacensis, Vol. vii, col. 7626. 
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somehow or other, it was in my head that the bishops ought to be consulted, 
and I know, my friends, that all you want is the truth of God's Church, and 
when the question so long unsettled was settled, it was a relief and a pleasure 
to the minds of many.*" 

Bishop McQuaid had advanced a real and not a fictitious 
excuse to be freed permanently of the obligation of further atten- 
dance at the Vatican Council. He was thoroughly conscious of 
"the needs of his diocese most recently erected," for he wrote 
late in life in a reminiscent mood: "When a Bishop's responsibil- 
ity came to me, it did not take me long to see that my first duty 
was to take care of the children of the people, and as essential 
thereto the establishment of a teaching Sisterhood. . . . My 
second duty was to build up a seminary that was to give a priestly 
priesthood to the Church." 65 The O'Flaherty case and the 
Vatican Council had not permitted Bishop McQuaid to begin the 
realization of this ambitious program of work. Upon his return 
home he established all that he could at the time for ecclesiastical 
education, the Preparatory Seminary back of the Cathedral 
House. He also vigorously set to work upon building up a 
parochial school system of education that was to reach every 
Catholic child in districts of sufficient Catholic population to 
support a good parochial school. This meant the renewal of the 
school question, the agitation of which had ceased for quite a time, 
so that the resurrection of a seemingly dead issue was anything 
but welcome to certain circles even within the Catholic Church. 
"You may remember," he later wrote Bishop Gilmour of Cleve- 
land, "how pacific and non-offensive ecclesiastics spoke of me 
when I raked the ashes off the smouldering school question and 
flamed the embers into a blaze. My own Archbishop was full of 
wise caution and Archbishop Bayley was afraid I was going too 
far. I send you by this mail a marked copy of one of our papers. 
The writer of the article, who is the editor himself, thinks that I 
was only a little in advance of my time." 64 A storm cleared the 
atmosphere for better action not only abroad but also at home. 
On December 19, 1870, Bishop McQuaid wrote Dr. Corrigan, who 
had come from Seton Hall College to assist at the solemn blessing 

c Rochester Union and Advertiser, August 29, 1870. 

M Bishop McQuaid to Mother Xavier, February 20, 1907, St. Elizabeth College 
Letters. 

•* February 25, 1887 No. 4, No. A, Bishops from 1872-1888, Cleveland Diocesan 
Archives. 
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of the Cathedral by Archbishop McCloskey, and meanwhile 
returned home: 

I have had a rather lively time here since your visit, with not a little to 
annoy me. I requested the removal of the Sisters of Charity from the Asylum 
and Parochial School. The Brothers undertook to resent the action of the 
Bishop, and broke up their school, saying to the children that they would not 
wait to be kicked by the Bishop as the Sisters had been. Their acts and the 
talk of the departing Sisters, together with the ignorance of the laity and the 
malice of many, made quite a sensation for a couple of weeks. 

I would go through twice as much to bring about the change which has 
been effected. I shall now be able to have good parochial schools in this 
parish and in the city. 

A school-house will be built in this parish, another in the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and a third in St. Bridget's this coming year. Thus, little by little, 
the disgrace which now hangs over us will be removed. 

The Sisters of St. Joseph who are to be the Diocesan school teachers are 
doing very well, and promise great success in their work. 66 

The erection of new school buildings and the formation of a 
Diocesan Teaching Sisterhood constituted only a part of the work 
planned. Bishop McQuaid also boldly attacked the Public 
School System's monopoly of support out of public taxes in two 
great lectures on Free Christian Schools which he delivered to over- 
crowded audiences in the Corinthian Hall, Rochester, December 
8, 1870, and March 15, 1872. He championed the rights of par- 
ents whose conscience would not allow them to send their chil- 
dren to schools where there was no Catholic instruction, no Catho- 
lic atmosphere, and much less to schools that were either Protes- 
tant or infidel, such as were the public schools of the time. He 
cited copiously from Protestant ministers and educators who 
argued strongly for support of their denominational academies, to 
which their richer co-religionists sent their children to be trained 
in the religion of their parents as well as in secular learning. 
Bishop McQuaid, however, was working for the rank and file of 
his Catholic people, and it was in fairness to them that he asked 
for an extension of the Public School System so as to embrace also 
the parochial school. 68 

My proposition would still have a system of State schools. It does not 
purpose to disintegrate, but to extend. It would bring the State back to the 
starting point of an elementary education, and on that basis takes a "new 



" Bishops to M. A. C, 1865-1883. New York Archdiocesan Archives, Dun- 
woodie Seminary. 

u Two speeches published at once separately in English and German, and together 
in 1892 plus (1) The Public School Question as Understood by a Catholic Citizen before 
the Free Religious Association, February 13, 1876; (2) Religion in Schools, North 
American Review, April, 1881; (3) Religious Teaching in Schools, Forum, December, 
1889. 
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departure." Instead of the State having under its supervision only twenty 
schools, as here in Rochester, it would have a hundred and more; instead of 
having a limited number of teachers dependent on school commissioners and 
politicians only, there would be a much larger number dependent on the 
State for certificates for capacity and for results, and on the parents of the 
children for general success. Under the system proposed by me the State 
would have the right to decide on the fitness of the school building, furniture, 
etc., examine into the qualifications of teachers to impart a knowledge of the 
branches it pays for, fix the number of hours devoted to the study of these 
branches, inspect and examine the classes from time to time, and make such 
regulations as may be necessary to guard against abuses, misapplication of 
monies, etc. All schools receiving aid from the State should be under state 
supervision, leaving parents the liberty to regulate the management of the 
schools to which they elect to send their children after having complied with the 
requirements of the State. 67 

While this earnest plea for an equitable share of the taxes 
paid to the State by Catholics as well as by Protestants and others 
bore no fruit, Bishop McQuaid soon gave practical proof that it 
was possible for the State to control secular education without 
any interference with the religious activity of the parochial school. 
He had occasion later to explain to Cardinal Ledochowski how 
this was done through the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York. 

Unless I am mistaken, the State of New York is the only one of the United 
States which has such a board of Regents in charge of their educational sys- 
tem. They have under their care the colleges, academies, and schools of the 
State. They in no way interfere in the religious working of our Catholic in- 
stitutions of learning; only if these wish to put themselves under the University 
they can do so, and complying with certain conditions can obtain a certificate, 
a diploma, or a degree in secular studies, the same as the non-Catholic insti- 
tutions of learning in the State. In the year 1874, the parochial school of the 
Cathedral of Rochester was the first to take advantage of the Regents' exami- 
nation and win for its pupils the State's certificate. Now, all over the State, 
Catholic schools and academies, in secular studies, equal and even surpass the 
non-Catholic institutions of the same grade. By voluntarily accepting this 
supervision of the State, which we can do without the sacrifice of any principle, 
there has been a marvellous improvement in teacher and pupils. There is no 
place for partiality or favoritism; the questions and matter for examination are 
prepared at the governmental offices in Albany where the Regents have their 
bureau of administration, and are sent to all schools and academies that 
apply for them, Catholic and non-Catholic alike. We receive no money or 
support from the State as the State schools receive, but it is our ambition to 
show to our people and to others that our schools are as good and better than 
the State schools, even by their own tests. 68 

Bishop McQuaid could feel well satisfied with the results. 
Nevertheless, precisely at the time parochial school education 
was thus advantageously put under State control, he was vexed 
to find much lukewarmness even among the Catholic clergy for 

67 Bishop McQuaid to the Editor of the Democrat and Chronicle, March 22, 
1872; Union and Advertiser, March 26, 1872. 

68 Bishop McQuaid to Cardinal Ledochowski, c, February, 1895. Original 
draft in my possession. 
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the cause of Catholic education. An impending decision on the 
matter by Rome was welcome news to him, as he wrote Arch- 
bishop Bayley, June 29. 1874: 

I am glad that the moral duties of priests and parents with regard to 
Christian education of children are to be defined with some precision so that 
we may know exactly what course to follow. It is not pleasant to be put in the 
power of the hosts of young fledglings coming over from Rome bursting with 
conceit, or to be snubbed by laymen. 

What you tell me about the practice in Rome surprises me exceedingly. 
Rome is always sound in theory but dreadfully loose in practice, once the 
difficulties of the theories come home to herself. If it be true that in Rome, 
where Catholic schools abound, Catholic parents can send their children to 
State schools such as they now have, I don't see how I can be justified in the 
course which I now follow. So soon as a parish is provided with ample school- 
room, good teachers, and free of costs, I refuse absolution to all parents who 
send their children to the public schools. Without approving of the High 
School, I do not refuse absolution to those who send there, as we have no 
school of corresponding grade. 

The whole question will have to be settled on a well-defined basis up to 
which we shall have to live. I do not wish to be regarded as an extremist in 
my views, but, if I am right, some others are wrong. The expediency of 
agitating for our rights is another question. It would be better for us to be 
of one mind and work together. I do not see any prospect of bringing about 
unity of action, and I keep the discussion agoing in my own way wherever and 
whenever I can." 

Bishop McQuaid's vigorous Catholic school policy was practi- 
cally maintained in the Instruction on Public Schools issued by the 
Congregation of the Holy Office for the Bishops of the United 
States, November 24, 1875. Its concluding sentence made it 
expressly "manifest from Catholic moral teaching that parents, 
who neglect to impart to their children this necessary Christian 
education and training, or who allow them to frequent such schools 
in which the ruin of souls is inevitable, or finally who, when there 
is a suitable school in the place, fittingly furnished and equipped, 
or when they have the means of giving a Catholic education to 
their offspring elsewhere, nevertheless send their children to 
public schools, without sufficient reason, and without the neces- 
sary precautions, by which the proximate danger of perversion 
is made remote, cannot be absolved in the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance." 70 This was more than enough for Bishop McQuaid, and 
he took occasion to emphasize the point in the pastoral which 
he published, October 4, 1878, on the eve of his departure for 
his visit ad limina in Rome. 

No Catholic is in harmony with the Church who maintains opinions op- 
posed to those teachings. It is absurd to say that one bishop more than 



** Letters to Archbishop Bayley, No. 42, L to Z, Baltimore Cathedral Archives. 
'"Collectanea S. Congregat. de Proj>ag. Fide, No. 481, pp. 204-5. Also Ada 
Sanrtae Sedis, Vol. xi (1878), pp. 44-48. 
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another insists on the establishment of Catholic schools. It is not left with 
bishops to choose in this matter. They receive commands from an authority 
higher than their own, and know that their duty, based on their faith and 
conscience, obliges them to urge the maintaining of Catholic schools wherever 
it is possible. The false idea that one diocese has a law on the subject different 
from another needs correction. The bishop who fails to teach and enforce 
with pastoral zeal and vigilance the Church's law of Catholic schools for 
Catholic children, sins; the pastor of a flock who, being able, neglects to 
provide such a school for the young ones, the weak, the helpless, the greatly 
exposed, sins; the members of a parish who refuse to cooperate according to 
their means in the establishment of a Catholic School for their children, sin. 

In the districts in which it is not possible to have a Catholic school, Catholic 
parents who have to make use of the common or public school, are obliged in 
conscience to make sure, by watchful examination and enquiry, that nothing 
is permitted in these schools contrary to Catholic faith and morals. To some 
extent they are protected in this right by the law of the State of New York, 
which forbids religious exercises of any kind during school hours. As any 
exercises that might be carried on by an over-zealous school teacher would 
necessarily be non-Catholic in character, Catholic parents are bound to guard 
their children from the efforts of these would-be proselytizers. Should the 
teachers and trustees be deaf to mild remonstrances, recourse must be had to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of New York, whose 
duty it is to rebuke these bigots and breakers of the law. 71 

Bishop McQuaid's visit to Rome took place at a most critical 
moment in the development of the Catholic Church in America. 
Everlasting appeals to Rome seriously threatened episcopal gov- 
ernment within the dioceses by undermining episcopal authority, 
and Rome was almost duped into legislating in favor of the Mal- 
contents when Bishop McQuaid intervened "and then and 
there, by bold officiousness, staved off a great calamity of the 
American Church." 72 He kept Bishop Corrigan well informed 
of the matter at the time, who wrote the Archbishop of Baltimore, 
February 1, 1879: 

The Bishop of Rochester has been fighting our battle bravely before the 
S. Congregation. At Cardinal Simeoni's request, he has written one or two 
memorials (the third being his own). The most important came to hand 
last night and is now in the hands of my Metropolitan. 

The chief issue is this, " Must a Prelate consult the Commission before mak- 
ing any transfer of a pastor from church to church, against the will of the 
latter? 

In Rome they had already decided in the affirmative, but postponed 
sending the answer. Meanwhile Bishop McQuaid was shown the letter all 
ready to be mailed, and begged a reconsideration of the question, or at least 
that the bishops here be written to before a final decision be made. 

They asked him to remain in Rome until February 1, promising to have 
his Memorial printed, distributed to the Cardinals, and acted upon by that 
date. He sails from Liverpool, February 22. n 



71 Printed in pamphlet form by Waterloo Catholic Timet Press. 

72 Bishop McQuaid to Bishop Gilmour, April 12, 1885, Cleveland Diocesan 
Archives, No. 4, No. A, Bishops from 1872 to 1888. 

71 No. 46 C, Baltimore Cathedral Archives. 
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Bishop McQuaid's worst fears were excited; he was afraid 
that the new legislation "would inflict very great injury on the 
Church in this country." 74 He did not spare himself to avert 
the disaster, and fortunately was able to intervene sufficiently 
before sickness disabled him from taking further part in the 
conflict. The anxiety which his letters aroused in Bishop Corri- 
gan was finally relieved by another letter written by Bishop 
McQuaid to him from Paris, March 29, 1879: 

My strength is coming back gradually, and I have reason to hope that by 
the time I reach America I shall be myself again. I had a narrow escape. 

However, I was compensated for all my sufferings by the success of the 
great question before the Sacred Congregation. 

Until I got Cardinal Manning and the English bishops aroused, all seemed 
lost. Only two or three Cardinals of a dozen appeared inclined to take my 
view of the subject. Bilio was dead against us, and he is a power in the 
Congregation. My whole cry was for delay until the American bishops could 
be heard from. On my knees I begged the Holy Father not to permit this 
question to be settled without consulting the bishops of the U S. 

He enquired about the matter when I took leave of him, and showed great 
satisfaction when told that all was according to our wish. 

I left Rome on the 11th of March. The day before the Congregation met 
and appointed Card. Simeoni and two others to draw up the letter of explana- 
tion of the " Instructio." 75 

On his arrival at home, Bishop McQuaid soon recovered 
his full strength. He awaited the text of the important document 
with considerable impatience; when it did arrive, it gave him all 
the satisfaction he had desired. "The Instructio as explained," 
he wrote Bishop Corrigan, December 2, 1879, "is not the great 
thing that some disaffected priests looked for. Fixity of tenure 
and immunity of discipline were what they wanted. Bishops and 
people were to have no rights as against their claims." 78 The 
Roman document made it perfectly plain that the Instructio of 
July 20, 1878, in regard to cases in which an ecclesiastical penalty 
or censure was to be inflicted or a grave disciplinary correction 
was to obtain, in no way altered or annulled the decrees of the 
Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, No. 125 on the Nature of 
Missions, and Nos. 77 and 108 on the Juridical Effects of the 
Removal of Missionaries from Office. Bishops, however, were 
instructed not to remove priests from one mission to another 
against their will without a grave and reasonable cause. In case 
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of a definitive removal of a rector from office because of a penalty 
to be inflicted for an offence, the Bishop was only to act after hear- 
ing his Council. Though its vote was only consultive, the opin- 
ion of the Council was always to be inserted in the process together 
with the minutes of the investigation. Nevertheless, bishops 
were not deprived of the power to proceed to suspension ex in- 
formata conscientia, provided they judged in the Lord that 
most grave and canonical causes concurred, or that a remedy had 
to be procured without hearing the Council because of grave 
and urgent necessity for the salvation of souls. Finally, each rec- 
tor was free to bring with him before the Council another priest to 
witness the proceedings or to assist in his defence, but this priest 
had to be approved by the Bishop." 

Neither the Instruct™ nor the Responses ad dtibia gave the 
bishops of the United States immunity from harassing appeals 
to Rome when they encountered trouble in their efforts to dis- 
cipline recalcitrant members of their clergy. This condition 
of affairs, besides other things, made new conciliar legislation 
advisable in this country, and on February 27, 1883, Bishop 
McQuaid informed Bishop Gilmour of the preparatory work that 
he was doing for prospective legislation by a provincial council 
of New York : "I am now writing a long letter to Cardinal Simeoni 
asking for information on certain points connected with the 
Instructio and the Responsa ad dubia. I tell him that I do so as a 
member of the commission de disciplina preparing the matter for 
the Council; that I wish to clear up all difficulties for the correct 
and smooth working of the Instructio. His answers, if I can get 
them, will settle many things to our great comfort." 78 The 
Fourth Provincial Council of New York had been called for 
June 3, 79 but the bad health of the Cardinal, Archbishop McClos- 
key, made necessary its postponement till the following Septem- 
ber. 80 The first solemn session was held Sunday, September 23. 
After the Solemn Mass in the presence of the Cardinal, Bishop 
McQuaid preached to the people on provincial councils. 81 Even 

77 Ada Sanctae Sedis. 

78 Cleveland Diocesan Archives, No. 4, No. A, Bishops from 1872 to 1888. 
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before the Council the legislation submitted to its discussion had 
reeeived careful attention and criticism from bishops and theo- 
logians, 82 and so the final work of the Council could be pushed on 
without being hampered by hardly any delay. The pastoral 
letter addressed to the laity by the united Episcopate of the 
Province, mainly the work of Bishop O'Farrell of Trenton, 8 ' 1 
insisted just as vigorously as Bishop McQuaid's Pastoral of 1878 
on the uncompromising hostility of the Church to secret oath- 
bound societies and to "any system of public instruction from 
which religion is totally excluded." 81 These matters, as well as 
others affecting the laity, received full attention in the decrees of 
the Council, in the formulation of which no diversity of opinion was 
apparent. The same spirit of unanimity is also evident in the 
making of the decrees dealing with the life of the clergy, except in 
regard to one particular, the fifteenth Chapter, De Vita Cleri- 
corum, K which was amongst the matter apportioned to the congre- 
gation De Personis Ecclesiasticis under the presidency of Bishop 
McQuaid. 86 The chapter specified in great detail the causa 
gravis et rationabilis necessary for the removal of a rector from 
one mission to another even against the rector's will. The Car- 
dinal in the fourth private congregation of the bishops, Septem- 
ber 26, proposed the omission of this matter from the decrees of 
the Council, as it was to enter into the deliberations of the Metro- 
politans summoned to Rome for November to prepare for a Na- 
tional Council. The Bishop of Buffalo, however, thought it 
worth while to retain this matter, as thus would appear what 
was desired in this region. The Cardinal then consented to 
have the matter remain as it had been formulated on condi- 
tion that a note be added to the effect that the article had been 
drawn up before the archbishops were summoned to Rome. 
This pleased all the bishops in the Provincial Council of New 
York. 87 The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore almost totally 
<eclipsed this Fourth Provincial Council of New York, the proceed- 

a Ibid., p. xxx: viii Coetus Praeparalorius Episcoporum et Tbeologorum. 
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ings of which seem to have been pigeon-holed by the Propaganda. 
As late as January 18, 1886, Bishop McQuaid informed Arch- 
bishop Corrigan that he had written "a pretty sharp letter" to a 
friend resident in Rome "in relation to the ignoring of the Pro- 
vincial Council of New York, giving permission to communicate 
its contents where they may do good." 88 Its Acts and Decrees 
were finally acted upon by the Congregation of the Propaganda, 
July 8, 1886, and approved by Pope Leo XIII three days later. 89 
The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore opened in the 
Cathedral of Baltimore, Sunday, November 9, and closed a 
month later, December 7, 1884. Its legislation is grouped to- 
gether under eleven titles. Beginning with Faith, they deal with 
the Persons of the Church, Divine Worship, the Sacraments, 
the Training of the Clergy, the Education of the Catholic Youth, 
Christian Doctrine, Zeal for Souls, Church Property, Ecclesias- 
tical Courts, and Ecclesiastical Burial. The Schema of legis- 
lation prepared under these heads by the Roman authorities with 
the help of the American archbishops was divided up and dis- 
tributed among twelve deputations of theologians to pass through 
a committee stage before coming up for final action in the Plenary 
Council itself. Bishop McQuaid belonged to the Fourth Depu- 
tation under the presidency of Archbishop Corrigan, which had 
assigned to it the legislation on Regulars, the Faculty of Binating 
Mass, Uniformity in Feasts and Fasts, the Observance of Sun- 
day, Sacred Music, and the Baptism of Converts. This covered 
all the matter of the Title on Divine Worship, the last chapter of 
the Title on the Persons of the Church, and the first chapter of the 
Title on the Sacraments. 90 The most important part of the 
legislation submitted to this Fourth Deputation was the chap- 
ter on Regulars. Bishop McQuaid had followed with keen 
interest the conflict between the English Hierarchy and the 
Regulars, which ended in the settlement of their mutual rela- 
tions in the matter of church property by the Holy See in the 
Constitution "Romanos Pontifices," issued May 8, 1881. n An 

58 liishopt and Dignitaries, 1886-1887, to M . A. C. New York Archdiocesan 
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extension of the provisions of this constitution to the Church of 
the United States was earnestly desired there, and the Holy 
See had already signified its readiness freely to grant a petition 
to that effect. 92 Consequently the legislation of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore on Regulars was based primarily 
on this Constitution. 93 Thus the bishops of the United States 
profited of the labors of the English Hierarchy for a satisfactory 
settlement of a pressing question in various portions of this 
country. 

The Plenary Sessions of the Council gave Bishop McQuaid 
the occasion to make his voice and vote tell in the settlement of 
many other points of legislation. Repeated visitations of his 
own diocese had made Bishop McQuaid familiar with them so 
that he could take part in the debate on the ceremonial to be fol- 
lowed in this work with advantages not possessed by many oth- 
ers. 94 When the right of suffrage for filling a vacancy in an episco- 
pal see was considered in the Council, Bishop McQuaid was in 
favor of giving a vote in this matter also to the Chancellor, the 
Deans, the Rector of the Cathedral, and the Superiors of Seminar- 
ies, 95 but the approved decrees limited the proposition of three 
names for the vacant bishopric to the consultors and the irremov- 
able rectors. 96 Both these classes of clerics occasioned con- 
siderable discussion in the Council. Though the Schema had 
consensus in some things, the bishops were unwilling to be depend- 
ant on the Diocesan Consultors for anything more than counsel, 
and Bishop McQuaid thought that their counsel was always 
to; be given by them as a body. 97 When great reluctance was 
shown by the Council to the creation of irremovable rectors, 
the Bishop of Rochester gave testimony that he had advised 
the institution of such rectors in place of chapters when he was 
last in Rome. 98 The approved decrees made imperative the 
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creation of irremovable rectors within three years." In this 
matter the bishops seemed especially fearful of the results as far 
as discipline was concerned. Malcontents had made every effort 
to claim irremovability even before the creation of irremovable 
rectors, and Bishop McQuaid in 1878-79, saved the day for the 
authority of bishops by obtaining a reconsideration of the Instruc- 
tio of July 20, 1878, in the Responsa ad Dubia. However, in 1884 
these documents were superseded by another Instruction of the 
Propaganda, Cum Magnopere, which formed the basis of the new 
conciliar legislation submitted to the deliberation of the assem- 
bled prelates. A determined effort was made to escape the neces- 
sity of episcopal courts for the trial of clerics along the lines pre- 
scribed. Some held that the matter had been definitively settled 
by the Propaganda, but Bishop McQuaid, not without support 
from others, said that it was their right and duty to point out 
the difficulties under which the new method labored, which he 
thought would hardly bring the guilty to punishment. 100 Finally, 
the Archbishops of St. Louis, of Boston, and of Petra, the Bishops 
of Richmond, Rochester, and Trenton, and the Vicar-Apostolic 
of Dakota were appointed humbly to petition the Holy Father to 
have the old form of trials in clerical cases retained. 101 Bishop 
McQuaid also took exception to the inquisitional methods recom- 
mended in the Schema for the extra-judicial procedure in the 
criminal cases of clerics; he recommended the substitution of 
other words designating an honest and legitimate investigation. 
The Archbishop of Boston also thought that some of the passage 
ought to be suppressed; he suggested that this part of the minutes 
of the Council should not be sent to Rome unless the petition of 
the Council for the retention of the old form of ecclesiastical trials 
was rejected by the Holy See. All voted the suggestion thus 
made, and for this reason a loose sheet was printed of this part of 
the minutes of the Council to be inserted or omitted from the 
copy to be presented to Rome according to circumstances. 10 * 
However, the authorities there insisted on the erection of the 
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prescribed Episcopal Courts within three years after the promul- 
gation of the Council, unless a further dispensation was obtained 
from the Propaganda. In this case the trial of clerics was to fol- 
low the procedure in the Instructio of July 20, 1878, and its inter- 
pretation in the Responsa ad dubia. 103 

The sad necessity of such legislation emphasized all the more 
the need of giving the best possible training to candidates for 
the Holy Priesthood in the Preparatory as well as in the Higher 
Seminary. The Schema even prescribed the establishment of 
villas to take care of the ecclesiastical students in the higher semi- 
naries during the vacation. Bishop McQuaid took an active part 
in the discussion which led to a considerable modification of this 
part of the Schema. He did not believe in villas as the only 
means to preserve students, both before and after the recep- 
tion of orders, immune from the danger of sin. Vacation was a 
time to test students to see what kind of priests they are going to 
make. This country's conditions were not those of Italy; our 
priests are thrown at once into the midst of dangers as soon as 
ordained, and they must have given proof before that they know 
how to conduct themselves in the world. 104 Despite his interest 
in ecclesiastical education and training, Bishop McQuaid begged 
to be excused from serving as a member of the Committee on 
Seminaries; 105 he vigorously criticized, however, the failure of 
the Schema to put more emphasis on the study of English; 108 he 
failed finally to reorganize his own Preparatory Seminary in 
accordance with the new legislation, as he thought "the Plenary 
Council enjoined a course of studies and demanded an excellence 
of attainment simply impossible in nine cases out of ten." 10 ' 
Nevertheless, Bishop McQuaid later wrote in terms of highest 
commendation of this part of the work done by the Council. 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore has decreed largely and in detail 
what courses of study are to be followed in these two Seminaries, the prepara- 
tory and the higher. These courses cover the ground well. The Council 
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decrees that not less than six years shall be spent in following them. Perhaps 
the Council was in advance of its day in prescribing six full years; then it 
could not have meant seriously that the course of study it mapped out should 
be completed in less time. The chapter on our higher Seminaries is overflow- 
ing with wise prescriptions for conduct and studies. Its courses of studies are 
much the same as are followed in the Propaganda and thebest schools in 
Rome; they are the same as the studies insisted on in all the higher seminaries 
lately sanctioned by the Sacred Congregation of Studies in Padua, in Spain, 
Mexico, and Maynooth, with the annexed condition of conferring academic 
degrees on their successful students. There is no reason to suppose that the 
same privilege will be withheld from other well-organized Seminaries asking 
for it. 108 

In fact one of the reasons of Bishop McQuaid's opposition to 
the Catholic University at Washington was the endeavor of its 
first promoters to make the faculty of giving degrees a monopoly 
of that institution. He felt that "this is too big a country, with a 
marvellous growth year by year, to be restricted by such fetters 
as it was proposed to put on the Church in these U. S." 10 ' More- 
over, Bishop McQuaid then thought the Diocesan Seminary the 
question of the hour in ecclesiastical education in America. 

It is at this time that some are calling aloud for the establishment of a 
grand Catholic University, and of a Theological Seminary for extended and 
higher studies. An essential condition preparatory to the founding of such a 
university is to know that there are young men willing and ready to take 
advantage of its facilities of a university course of study. A second condition 
lies in the getting together of a large sum of money sufficient to place the 
University on a solid financial basis. A University, in a rich country like 
America, cannot go abegging among the poor and rich; Catholics show no 
inclination to rival non-Catholics by endowing educational institutions. We 
must wait and pray for a change in both respects before the dream of a Catho- 
lic University, except in name, can be realized. 

The founding of a Theological School for higher studies is more feasible 
and is nearer at hand than that of the University. It may lead the way to 
the University. But antecedent to the founding of this Theological University 
will be the establishing of Diocesan Seminaries to answer the ordinary and 
usual wants of a diocese and to serve as feeders to the higher school. This 
is the primary necessity, and is according to the mind of the Church and the 
instructions of Rome. 

This was written in the Pastoral on the Seminary Collection, 
August 20, 1882, and it is remarkable how closely the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore assembled two years later parallels 
these suggestions of Bishop McQuaid in the chapter of its decrees 
De Seminario Principali, from which, as from a seed, the Uni- 
versity was to grow. 110 When the promoters of the University 
went beyond the decrees of the Council, opposition naturally 
arose, and even increased in strength, as policies were espoused 
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by University men hostile to Bishop McQuaid's thought and 
life. Unfortunately, for instance, the Parochial School System 
vigorously championed at the Catholic University of Washington 
today was not always a cause so strongly espoused there. Despite 
this and actual financial ruin so often prophesied by Bishop 
McQuaid, every Catholic today would be pleased to see the 
University develop into a great institution of learning, productive 
of scholarly dissertations and reviews of the rank and grade 
attained by the great Catholic universities of Europe. 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore was itself emphatic 
enough on the Catholic school question. Obligatory attendance, 
however, at the parochial school also raised some discussion there. 
Bishop McQuaid denied the existence of any obligation of the 
kind, if there were no suitable Catholic school. However, if there 
were such a school, parents transgressing the law might rightly 
be refused the Sacraments. 111 The final decrees of the Council not 
only urged, but commanded parents to send their children to the 
parochial school unless the Ordinary allowed otherwise in a par- 
ticular case. 112 There was, nevertheless, no intention to claim a 
monopoly of Catholic education for the parochial school. For 
the Archbishop of Philadelphia judged any school to be Catholic 
in which persons of Catholic faith and life taught Christian doc- 
trine besides letters; Bishop McQuaid desired the establishment 
of many schools of this kind. 113 The Council naturally left it to 
the judgment of the Ordinary to determine what school was a 
Catholic school. 114 

The Council also gave thought to the improvement of Catholic 
journalism. Bishop McQuaid was appointed to the committee in 
charge of the matter. 115 The public decrees of the Council recom- 
mended one paper for each province to be supported financially 
by the Bishops of the Province if need be. A Catholic daily was 
also recommended for each large city, though it was not neces- 
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sary to go by the name of Catholic, provided it judiciously 
seized the occasion to defend Catholic doctrine from attack and 
calumny, and carefully kept from its readers news unfit to be 
read. 116 Past experience made the prelates of the Council warn 
the faithful against newspaper writers who claim the name 
Catholic for their organs, but use their opportunities to discredit 
the authorities governing the Church. 117 Writers of that charac- 
ter did not hesitate at times even to make use of the secular press 
for the same purpose. This, in fact, was the reason why Bishop 
McQuaid waxed indignant at the doings of a press agent in 
reporting to the New York Sun a discussion on church revenue 
within the Council in a way to put the action of some of the 
prelates in an odious light. 118 Although the reporter touched 
upon most of the points in the discussion, he omitted to mention 
one that was much debated on this occasion, namely, dancing 
connected with banquets for the promotion of pious works. 
Contrary to the opinions advanced by some, yet not without 
support from others. Bishop McQuaid declared that there was 
danger latent in passing too many and too rigorous laws. He 
thought that dancing could be safely indulged in, out in the country, 
under due safeguards, as otherwise the young folk would attend 
the dances of non-Catholics. 119 Nevertheless, the Council finally 
ordered priests to see to the total abolition of all banquets with 
balls for the promotion of pious works. 120 

Greater freedom was taken by the Council with the first chap- 
ter of Title VIII, which was originally headed "Of Italian Immi- 
grants." It precipitated an earnest discussion that led to the 
significant change of this chapter to the more general title "Of 
Colonists and Immigrants." Bishop McQuaid and others thought 
that the whole chapter of the original Schema ought to be ex- 
punged; he saw no reason why they should be so solicitous of the 
Italians; care must be taken of all immigrants. Finally, a com- 
mittee, composed of Archbishops Corrigan and Riordan, the 
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Bishops of Rochester, Peoria, and New Orleans, was appointed 
to rewrite the whole chapter. 121 . A little later these prelates 
reported that they could speak but despairingly of Italian colo- 
nists, for whom no help could be hoped except through societies 
established in Italy itself. They therefore recommended writing 
to the Holy Father a clear statement of the whole Italian situa- 
tion in this country. 122 Special care had also to be taken of the 
Negroes and Indians. The expenses of this work were to be pro- 
vided for by a collection. Bishop McQuaid thought it better to 
have two collections in churches, one for these missions and the 
other for the parish, although, if the matter were understood by 
the people and only one collection was taken up, he thought a 
part of the collection might be retained for the church. 123 To ex- 
pedite matters, the Archbishop of Cincinnati and the Bishop of 
Rochester advised the formation of a commission of prelates hav- 
ing Indians and Negroes in their dioceses; let them come to an 
agreement under the presidency of the Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco and form a law to be approved by the Council. This was 
also done. 12 * Finally, under this Title VIII, the Council also 
dealt with the danger to Catholics from secret societies. The 
difficulty was to determine what societies were of this character. 
This was precisely the reason why there was so much discussion 
on the standing of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. Bishop 
McQuaid proposed a settlement of the question by the appoint- 
ment of three bishops with instructions to inquire into the nature 
and character of this society and to report the results of their 
investigation to the Council. The Archbishops of Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, and San Francisco were appointed to do this work, with 
whom then the Archbishop of Baltimore was also associated. 126 
Bishop McQuaid referred thus to the results in writing later to 
Archbishop Corrigan: 

The Council very peremptorily declined to act in the matter under the 
suggestion of the Archbishops of Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco, relegating the whole question to a committee composed of the 
arch bishops of the country. Without their united action, as I understand 
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the decision of the Council, nothing could be done. It is the reserved, privilege 
of the archbishops, not individually, but in concert and in a body to examine 
and decide this question of the lawfulness or unlawfulness of the A. O. H. 
. . . I sought the assistance of the Council in putting an end to diversity 
of conduct on the part of bishops toward the A. O. H. The Council chose in 
preference to bury the business where I am inclined to think it will be buried. 128 

On the conclusion of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, it 
was necessary to obtain the approbation of Rome before the 
decrees could be promulgated as the law of the American Church. 
There was considerable misgiving about the action Rome would 
take in regard to some of the modifications of the Schema sub- 
mitted to the Council for legislation. Bishops Dwenger and 
Moore were finally selected as envoys to present the Acts and 
Decrees of the Council to the authorities at Rome and to work for 
their approval, although there had been some talk of sending 
Bishops McQuaid and Gilmour. However, Bishop McQuaid 
wrote the latter, December 27, 1884: "I felt quite certain that 
after my action in the Ancient Order case I would be considered 
a dangerous man to send to Rome by their Graces of St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. I think they and others are a little 
afraid of me. Perhaps it is just as well for me not to go, but if 
Archbishop Corrigan and yourself could go, some good would 
certainly come out of your representation. If we cannot have a 
strong representation in members of our body, it would be better 
to have no one there. It will not answer for anyone to go unless 
officially. He would be snubbed and sent home. But we can 
write. I propose to write at length to Cardinal Simeoni soon 
after the departure of our envoys." 127 Under considerable pres- 
sure Bishop Gilmour was finally also duly accredited, and provi- 
dentially so. Bishop Dwenger proved hopelessly unfit for the work ; 
Bishop Moore lacked initiative, but ably seconded the efforts of 
Bishop Gilmour, who saved an important portion of the work of 
the Council by a direct appeal to the Holy Father. 128 

Soon after this Rome put Bishop McQuaid in charge of a 
case that gave him another opportunity to render signal services 
to the American Church. He informed Bishop Gilmour of it, 

128 March 15, 1880. Bishops and Dignitaries, 1886-1887. New York Archdio- 
cesan Archives, Dunwoodie Seminary. 

127 Cleveland Diocesan Archives, No. 4, No. A, Bishops from 1872 to 1888. 

128 Bishop Gilmour to Bishop McQuaid, November 5, 1885. Ibid., Letters, Vol. 
v, October 8, 1884, to January 11, 1887; also Protest of Bishops Moore and Gilmour, 
October 3, 1885. Ibid., No. 4, No. A, Bishops from 1872 to 1888. 
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January 14, 1886 : "Rome sent me a case of a priest in the diocese 
of Albany against the parish where he had formerly been pastor 
to adjudicate definitely and without appeal. It has been in dis- 
pute about fourteen years. It has been and is still before the 
civil courts. Before taking up the case I required the plaintiff 
to withdraw the case from the secular courts. Of course he 
refused. So I sent back the case to Rome, as there was in this 
country a higher court than that of Rome to which recalcitrant 
priests might appeal against unfavorable sentences of ecclesiasti- 
cal courts." 1 " Bishop McQuaid pursued the matter further in 
writing to Bishop Gilmour, February 9, 1886: "You will do 
me and yourself a favor by sending me the names of priests that 
have within a few years past brought their bishops into the civil 
courts, either against them personally or churches under their 
care. Names, approximate dates at least, and leading features of 
the case; a few lines will suffice. I want to present as formidable 
an array as possible to Rome to lead to special legislation on this 
subject. I will write to half a dozen bishops that I can trust." 130 
When the Memorial for Rome was duly prepared, Bishop Gilmour 
received a summary of its contents, April 17, 1886. 

It is a long document containing American law on the subject, twenty 
cases of clerics sueing bishops and church corporations, the scandals arising 
therefrom, and the heavy expenses incurred from such suits. 

The whole mischief has come from a faulty interpretation put on the 
156th decree of the Second Plenary Council by our learned American Canon- 
ists. I write that if the 84th decree of the Third means no more than the other 
thus interpreted, the evil will grow in magnitude. It is quite sure, however, 
that Rome will come out with a very strong letter of Instruction, similar to 
the one published by the Sacred Penitentiary (?) through Cardinal Monaco, 
bearing date January 23, 1886, which no doubt you have seen. 131 

Bishop McQuaid's expectations were fully realized. On July 
13, 1886, Cardinal Simeoni wrote him the decision of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Propaganda, which plainly declared that it 
would never admit the recourse or appeal of priests who dared 
to cite before lay judges either a cleric without the permission of 
the Ordinary or a bishop without the permission of the Holy 
See, whether in an ecclesiastical cause or not, unless they first 
abandoned the recourse taken to the civil court. According to 
the explanation of the chapter Cogentes, published by the 

™ Ibid., No. i. No. A, etc. 
1M Ibid. 
151 Ibid. 
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Congregation of the Inquisition, January 28, 1880, bishops can 
punish such clerics with penalties and censures fercndae sententiae, 
especially with suspension a divinis. If Ordinaries are asked for 
permission to convene a cleric before a lay court, they are not to 
refuse it, especially when they have tried in vain to settle the 
dispute between the parties contending. 132 This reply suited 
Bishop McQuaid, and on August 2, 1886, he wrote Bishop Gil- 
niour: "I am acting on it in the case of O'Sullivan vs. St. Mary's 
Church of Hudson. It will cover the case of Early vs. St. Patrick's 
Church of Rochester. It turns out that his bishop is backing 
him bravely. I have always felt that Bishop Ryan was at the 
bottom of my trouble, but others are beginning to see it as well."' 1 : 
Bishop McQuaid had already written Bishop Gilmour the great 
general results he expected from the Propaganda's decision: "li 
will put a stop to civil suits in the future except by scalawag* 
who contemn the Church." 134 

This did not end trouble between bishops and priests within 
the Church itself. Bishop McQuaid's main difficulty was Father 
Lambert, a man who had put not only Catholics but also positive 
Protestants deeply in debt to himself by his famous Notes on 
fngcrsoll. A Thesaurus Biblicus with other writings, editorial 
labors on his own Waterloo paper, The Catholic Times, on the 
Philadelphia Catholic Times, finally on the Freeman's Journal, 
gave Father Lambert a prominent literary standing before the 
American public. In the Diocese of Rochester, however, since 
Bishop McQuaid's return from Rome in 1879, Father Lambert 
became an active factor in fostering trouble for the head of the 
diocese, sometimes openly, but more often secretely and insid- 
iously. His conduct finally led Bishop McQuaid to confine his 
sphere of activity within the Diocese to very narrow limits by a let- 
ter dated April 7, 1881 : 

I hereby restrict the exercise of your faculties to the limits of your mission 
of Waterloo. 

I also direct you not to be present at any other 40 hours' devotion than 
your own. 

For placing these restrictions on you there are excellent reasons which 
render them advisable and even necessary. 1 " 1 



111 Acta et Decreta Concil. Provin. Neo Eboracen, IV, p. 85 sq. 
'" Cleveland Diocesan Archives, No. 4, No. A, Bishops from 1872 to 1888. 
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Father Lambert's appeal to the Cardinal Archbishop of New 
York, April 9, 1881, was not more successful than his appeal 
to the Propaganda three years later. The very next day after 
Bishop McQuaid received this decision from Rome, he informed 
Bishop Gilmour of its substance December 17, 1884: "The 
Bishop is not obliged to grant faculties to a priest for the whole 
diocese; and can consequently limit them to a particular mis- 
sion." 136 Father Lambert now waited till March 20, 1888, before 
he again had recourse to Rome. Then he addressed his letter of 
complaint to Cardinal Simeoni, the Prefect of the Propaganda. 
The latter naturally corresponded with Bishop McQuaid, who 
finally put down his own demands in the case, May 16, 1888: 

1. Rev. Mr. Lambert must apologize to the Vicar-General of the Diocese 
and to the former Rector of the Cathedral for the insults offered them in his 
newspaper. 

2. He must acknowledge before the priests of the Diocese that he did not 
know that I was the writer of the articles signed "A Catholic," and conse- 
quently that he did not intend to designate me as a Tartuffe, an immoral 
hypocrite. 

3. A transfer to another mission is demanded in behalf of the temporal and 
spiritual interests of his present charge. 

4. A check upon his disposition to form parties and create factions in the 
diocese is necessary. 

5. In view of the fact that Rev. Mr. Lambert was never properly released 
from Alton, the diocese of his ordination, it would be better for him to go back 
to it, or if this arrangement cannot be made, let him go to some other diocese 
for whose bishop he may be able to have more respect than he has for the 
Bishop of Rochester. 13 ' 

The reply from Rome was anything but what had been ex- 
pected by Father Lambert and his expert adviser, Dr. Burtsell. 
Cardinal Simeoni sent his letter, dated July 31, 1888, to Father 
Lambert through Bishop McQuaid. The Prefect of the Pro- 
paganda wrote: 

After receiving your appeal against the Bishop of Rochester, opportune 
information was gathered which has furnished elements sufficient for pro- 
nouncing judgment. Already in August, 1884, a letter was sent to you setting 
aside your claim, and now after your last deductions the decision then ren- 
dered is in no way to be modified. However, there are many reasons for not 
receiving your appeal. Among those which might be adduced, it will suffice 
to note the following. You know well that those ordained "titulo missionis" 
must obtain the permission of this Sacred Congregation in order to be released 
from their diocese and admitted into another, as appears from a decree of this 
same Congregation given on the 4th of February, i873, and transcribed in the 
Appendix of the III Council of Baltimore, page 210. If one thus ordained 
titulo missionis has taken the oath to serve a certain diocese, then the simple 
permission of the Sacred Congregation does not suffice, but a dispensation 
must then be obtained. Now from the documents transmitted by you to 
this Sacred Congregation it does not appear that you have fulfilled the afore- 
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said prescriptions and of a consequence you are not legally incorporated in the 
Diocese of Rochester, but remain as yet bound to the Diocese of Alton. Affairs 
standing thus, you have no right to advance any complaint against Monsignor 
McQuaid's method of procedure in your regard. 138 

As soon as Bishop McQuaid had ascertained the fact that 
Father Lambert had been ordained for the Alton Diocese and had 
not obtained the permission of the Propaganda to change to an- 
other diocese, he dismissed Father Lambert from the Diocese of 
Rochester. 18 ' When Father Lambert pursued his case personally 
at Rome, whither Bishop McQuaid had also gone for this business 
as well as for his decennial visit ad limina, the Propaganda had 
to admit a legal mistake in applying to Father Lambert's case a 
law which had been passed years after his ordination. Other- 
wise Bishop McQuaid had a strong case against Father Lambert, 
who failed to be reinstated in Waterloo, and had to make an 
act of submission, but in rather general terms: "Hereby I retract 
fully and without reserve whatever I have written directly or 
indirectly against the said Rt. Rev. Bishop, and hereby I want 
to repair the scandal in this my act of retractation of the said 
writings." 140 

Even this did not stop Father Lambert's old tactics of covert 
attacks and insinuations against Bishop McQuaid. One of these 
had to do with the Bishop's attitude towards the newly established 
Apostolic Delegation at Washington. Before its actual establish- 
ment Bishop McQuaid was not in favor of such an institution. 
As early as February 15, 1877, he wrote Bishop Corrigan : 

The "Apostolic Delegate" business is a very serious one, and one destined 
to make trouble if followed up. Instead of keeping our warm love for Rome, 
it will have a contrary effect. The only reason for the change that I have 
heard has been to lessen appeals to Rome. Will he lessen them? I doubt it. 
But he will have complied with certain forms of procedure better than bishops 
now comply with them, Rome will have to take into account our peculiar 
condition and adapt her regulations to it. The attempt to carry out the 
requirements of the old canon law will end in disaster to religion. Protestants 
now congratulate us on our method of washing our dirty linen at home and 
out of sight of strangers. Of course priests have a right to justice, and to 
exemption from injustice on the part of a bishop, old, feeble, or likely to be 
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deceived when trusting to his own judgment. The more quiet the way in 
which the examination or trial takes place, the better for religion and the 
priest, provided the latter has been sufficiently protected against a mistaken or 
false judgment. 

Has Rome any conception of our difficulty in obtaining evidence against 
an accused priest among the Irish people? . . . Witnesses who are will- 
ing to appear before a bishop will not present themselves before a body of 
priests. At least let Rome proceed cautiously before imposing on us an iron 
clad form to go by . . . So if you have an opportunity, give them some 
plain talk. They hear too much that is according to their own preconceived 
notions of what ought to be, and not enough of the unpleasant truths concern- 
ing our actual condition and difficulties. An "Apostolic Delegate" will in 
my judgment be an unmitigated misfortune. Sycophants will gather around 
him and use him. Let us be as we are. Still I hold that justice demands that 
a priest should have a right to a trial by his brother priests whenever accused 
of a crime for which the bishop proposes to punish him. The mode of this 
trial makes the difficulty." 1 

The very next year Bishop McQuaid wrote to a prominent 
American prelate from Rome, December 10, 1878: "My repug- 
nance to a permanent Delegate arises from other reasons chiefly 
than the one you name. The political reason is a strong one, 
but the other reasons weigh more with me. I will use all judicious 
efforts with all suitable persons from the Pope down to put a 
stop to this Delegate arrangement." 142 When, however, Bishop 
McQuaid heard a little later that another Delegate would be 
sent to Canada, "who will also be commissioned to take a look at 
things in the U. S., but without any official character in our coun- 
try," he declared: "I do not blame the Propaganda for sending 
these agents inasmuch as no one says a word against their doing so, 
while some American bishops favor the plan. To me it is most 
offensive, but I have not spoken against it because of the un- 
official character he is to hold." 143 The "Delegate business" 
apparently went into abeyance for a time. During the prepara- 
tions for the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore some misgiving 
was felt lest a foreigner be appointed to preside over it, and it was 
with considerable satisfaction to many that the Archbishop of 
Baltimore was appointed to that position with the rank of Apos- 
tolic Delegate. After the Council the issue became vital again. 
Bishop Dwenger was then mentioned as a candidate. Bishop 
McQuaid "did not at first intend to do aught. I was simply 
disgusted with the whole affair. . . However.f or the honor of 
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the Holy See I did write a letter to Rome which may serve to 
open people's eyes with regard to the fitness of the candidate." 
A little later Bishop McQuaid declared: "Dwenger's chance is 
not great. It was the intention of Rome to appoint him, but 
I think that a change has come over them in the Eternal City." 144 
When Bishop Gilmour made known his candidates for the posi- 
tion, Rochester, Boston, or New York, Bishop McQuaid replied 
with a touch of humor: "There is less chance of my appointment 
[than Dwenger's] ; so I do not worry. I am too pleasantly situated 
where I am to covet any other position or more responsibility. 
Still I thank you for your good opinion of my humble self. Bos- 
ton or New York would be the right man." 145 For Bishop Gil- 
mour's benefit Bishop McQuaid cited, February 20, 1887, a 
pertinent passage from a letter of one of his Roman correspondents 
of good authority. This personage wrote: "I do not consider it 
likely from the appearance of things at present that the Dele- 
gate will be an American. The idea seems to be to erect in the 
U. S. a branch of the Propaganda as is done for Turkey, to be 
presided over by one of themselves. For the present the branch 
would have no diplomatic character, and very likely its first seat 
will not be Washington in order to excite no fears." 146 Bishop 
McQuaid quite agreed with Bishop Gilmour "that the 'branch* 
will be established here with an Italian at its head. They 
want to see with their own eyes, so they say. Anything would 
be better than Dwenger." 147 Finally, after some years an Apos- 
tolic Delegation was established at Washington with no official 
political standing and with Msgr. Satolli at its head. The expense 
of building a fitting home for the establishment naturally fell to 
the lot of the American Catholic Church, and the following char- 
acteristic letter gives proof of Bishop McQuaid's earnest coopera- 
tion in the work. 

Rochester, N.Y., April 12, 1894. 
Most Eminent Cardinal: 

At the close of the last year I addressed a letter to the priests of Rochester 
diocese of which I inclose your Eminence a copy. 

Early in February a check for $600 was sent, but as no receipt has come 
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back, it is safe to say that the letter has miscarried. A duplicate check is now 
mailed, wishing it better luck. 

In establishing a pro-rata for this diocese and for the churches in the 
diocese I assumed that the Catholic population of the country was at least 
8,000,000. It is generally estimated at from ten to twelve millions. Six 
and a quarter mills on eight millions will give the fifty thousand dollars needed- 
Trie smallest Catholic population in any diocese will be found to be in North 
Carolina and Cheyenne, each having about 3,000. The pro-rata for each, at 
6J4 mills, would be $18.75. The poorest diocese could pay this amount 
without much sacrifice. 

It is a great pity that the Archbishops at their meeting in Chicago did not 
determine on the arrangement they have now come to. What might have been 
brought about at once now drags along and much will never be gathered in 
satisfactorily. 

Your Eminence will remember that in my letter asking for information 
as to the cost of the Delegation-House, I stated what I proposed to do. In 
making known its cost you also expressed approval of the plan. The Cath. 
Pop. of this diocese is not over 80,000. At 6J4 mills our pro-rata would be 
$500. I have put the amount at $600. The extra $100 will pay for North 
Carolina, Saint Augustine, and Charleston. 

When the inclosed circular letter was sent to the priests of the diocese, 
although the heading made it a private letter, Rev. Mr. Lambert, whom my 
brother bishops have been busy patting on the back ever since he gave exhibi- 
tion of coarse blackguardianism in assaults on his own bishop, in the style of 
Phelan of the Western Watchman, published in the Catholic Times of Philadel- 
phia the latter part of the letter, criticising very severely my method of raising 
this fund for the Delegation-House. 

I am glad that it is the only way in which the money can be got together 
I have the honor to remain, 

Your Eminence's Obt. Servt. 

B. J. McQuaid." 8 

This generous liberality on the part of Bishop McQuaid is 
all the more striking, as he had more than one reason to complain 
of the conduct of the first Apostolic Delegate, who for a time was 
under the influence of persons taking advantage of their position 
of trust to mislead him. Worst of all was the crisis he precipi- 
tated in the Catholic School Question. When Bishop McCloskey 
of Louisville read the text of his communication to the Arch- 
bishops of the United States, he honestly confessed to Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, December 8, 1892: "I fear that, if authorita- 
tive, it is the death blow to a certain extent of our Catholic 
schools." 149 Bishop McQuaid expressed the same conviction in 
writing to the same Archbishop, December 13, 1892 : 

We are all in a nice pickle, thanks to Leo XIII and his delegate. 

Just as our arduous work of the last forty years was beginning to bear 
ample fruit, they arbitrarily upset the whole. If an enemy had done this! 

Yesterday an English translation of Mgr. Satolli's address to the Arch- 
bishops came to hand. Apparently it was sent from Philadelphia from a 
priest who has differed with me on the School Question. 

It is only a question of time, when present Roman legislation having 
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wrought incalculable mischief, that we, school-children of the hierarchy, will 
again receive a lesson in our Catechism from another Italian sent out to 
enlighten us. 

The lessons of Satolli's pamphlet (private and confidential) do not apply 
to the diocese of Rochester where the parochial schools are not only equal 
but much superior to the public schools. 

The Professor in Faribault, whose communication to the Christian Union 
is published in the last number of the Catholic Herald, together with the 
description of the Stillwater school which appeared in the Chicago Herald, 
ought to be translated into Italian, and sent in large numbers to Rome. 
Joined to this publication should be extracts from Archbishop Ireland's 
Memorial. It would show the good people over there how shamefully they 
were led astray by misrepresentations. 160 

Things were not so bad as they first looked to zealous pro- 
moters of the Catholic Parochial School System. Leo XIII sent 
a letter to the United States, asking the prelates of the Catholic 
Church for their opinion on the school question. Bishop 
McQuaid's answer is dated January 16, 1893, and representa- 
tions such as advanced in this letter saved the Catholic schools 
from the disaster that seemed to be threatening them. Bishop 
McQuaid wrote: 

I thank your Holiness for the opportunity given me to write upon a 
subject that gravely concerns the spiritual welfare of our Catholic people in 
the United States, and about which their minds and souls are at present 
greatly disturbed. 

After the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore we had peace in the Church, 
and all, bishops, priests, and people, seemed intent on promoting the establish- 
ment of Catholic schools as rapidly as possible. The first note of alarm came 
from a dangerous address delivered at St. Paul before a Convention of State 
School Teachers. This address of Archbishop Ireland pained and bewildered 
all who had followed carefully the School Question as it has been discussed 
in America. Already many efforts had been made to effect a compromise 
with the State on a basis that would protect the faith and morals of our 
Catholic children. These efforts have invariably failed of adequate success. 
On such a basis as that of Faribault and Stillwater, actually put into effect 
in those towns, it would be easy in many places to bring about an adoption of 
our Catholic schools as State or Public Schools, but it would be by a complete 
sacrifice of the Catholic education and training of our children. 

The only arrangement that is now possible between the State and Church 
on this question is one that entirely surrenders our rights, and that puts our 
schools on a par with the State Schools from which the inculcation of morals 
based on religious motives is altogether excluded. Whenever the Catholic 
Church is ready to substitute the natural for the supernatural in religion the 
time will have arrived for passing over our Schools to State control. 

What we have most of all to dread is not the direct teaching of the State 
Schools, it is the indirect teaching which is the most insiduous and the most 
dangerous. It is the moral atmosphere, the tone of thought permeating these 
schools that give cause for alarm. It is the indifferentism with regard to all 
religious beliefs we most of all fear. This is the dominant heresy that, 
imbibed in youth, can scarcely ever be eradicated. It is one that already has 
in our large towns and cities decimated Protestant churches. It is one that will 
decimate our churches if not checked in time. Indifferentism with regard 
to all religious ends is rank infidelity. 

Associations in schools, especially in State schools, where all classes, 
Protestants, Jews, and Infidels, meet promiscuously, present another danger. 

>"> Ibid. 
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In a State school all the children of these classes living within the school dis- 
trict are to be found. Watchful Christian parents would never allow their 
children to associate with such at other times, justly fearing contamination. 
Yet in State schools their children sit on the same benches with them, and 
meet them on the playground. Many Protestant parents refuse to send their 
children to State schools on account of this exposure, preferring private 
schools. Catholic children in attendance at Catholic schools frequent the 
sacraments regularly, especially Penance, in which a safeguard is found for 
purity. When not in Catholic schools experience has shown that only a small 
number, and these of pious families, can be brought to confession. Other 
children, not Catholic, have no such protection for morality and esteem 
purity under a laxer system of intercourse between the sexes as less sacred. 
These associations, ripening into friendships, lead in time to mixed marriages, 
the growing evil of our time and country. 

Experience has also demonstrated that Catholic children brought up in 
State schools lose the spirit of the Catholic religion; their thoughts and speech 
are tinctured with a liberalism that borders on infidelity. A common remark 
among this class is: All religions are good enough or one religion is as good as 
another. 

I speak with knowledge derived from an experience of forty-five years in 
the priesthood in this my native country, of which nearly twenty-five have 
been in the episcopate. The maintenance of Catholic schools demands of 
bishops, priests, and people great sacrifices, much labor, and a large expendi- 
ture of money. I have always believed that the cause of Catholic education 
was worthy of such sacrifices. I believe it all the more strongly now that I 
have read what your Holiness says to the Italian people in the Encyclical of 
December 8. 

For many years past I have felt that in this country the Catholic school 
was as necessary for the children as the church was for them and their parents. 
For although the chief mission of the Church is to preach the Gospel of Christ, 
yet there is little likelihood of that Gospel reaching and abiding in the hearts 
of the children except through the instrumentality of the schoolhouse. Indeed 
it will be useless to build churches that in one or two generations hence will 
be vacant because children or grandchildren of European parents no longer 
follow the religion of their ancestors. If the Church in the United States has 
already lost so many of her children, it is due in large degree to the want of 
Catholic schools. 

I also beg your Holiness to note that, in discussing the question of State or 
Government in America, it is necessary to bear in mind that the State, in so far 
as it is an executive body for the administration of the political affairs of the 
country, is a creature of the people, and it cannot go counter to the wishes 
and will of the people. Hence until the people are educated up to a sense of 
rendering justice to their Catholic fellow-citizens in their schools, it is useless 
to appeal to what is called the State or Government. In certain localities 
people may be more intelligent and more just and better disposed to admit our 
right to provide a Christian education for our children than in others. Just 
yet the people at large are not prepared to concede to us our just rights, while 
they are much more so than they were twenty or fifty years ago. The ac- 
ceptance from them of anything less than our full rights, except as a temporary 
compromise, would be a misfortune for the church in America. There should 
be no compromise at any time that sacrifices the right of our children to a 
Christian education. 

With the remarks respectfully offered to your Holiness, I now proceed to 
animadvert on the fourteen propositions of Mgr. Satolli placed before the 
Archbishops on the 17th of November last [1892]. 

1. Of the first five propositions, which are taken from the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, remark need to be made only on the 5th. This is a 
portion of the paragraph in which it is found, and by omitting the preceding 
part conveys the idea that under no circumstances can absolution be refused 
to parents who persist in sending their children to State schools. This is the 
interpretation put on it by the Protestant newspapers of the country, which 
rejoice greatly at the victory gained in their favor. It is also received favor- 
ably by Catholic priests and people who side with the prevailing liberalism of 
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the day. If it is the correct interpretation, then all further argument is of no 
avail, and the sooner we abandon all effort to save religion the better. But 
I do not believe that this is the mind of the Holy See, and for the following 
reasons: 

(a) The contrary is taught in the lnstructio of November 24, 187.5. 

(b) There is always great danger to faith and morals in public schools from 
which all religion is excluded, if not from the direct teaching, then from asso- 
ciation with the alasses that frequent the State schools. 

(c) Scarcely ever do parents, who place their children in State schools. 
regularly provide for the religious instruction of their children at home. 

(d) When parents have in their vicinity Catholic schools equal in every 
respect and often superior to the State schools, and yet favor the latter 
against the advice of pastor and bishop, they are in a state of sinful contumacy, 
and ought to be refused absolution until they repent. 

(e) The unreproved contumacious conduct of u few will after awhile 
break down our entire system of church schools. 

(J) In Belgium and other countries of Europe parents who scad their 
children to State schools are refused absolution until they withdraw them. 

2. With regard to Section No. 6, 1 would add after "quas Status moderatur," 
provided the faith and morals of Catholic children are safeguarded as in the 
Catholic denominational schools of England, etc. The quotation from the 
Baltimore Council ought to be complete, and include these words: "nisi fortr 
Ordinarius in ca.iu particular* aliud permitti posse judicef." 

3. In relation to No. 7, I remark that all attempts on the part of bishop.- 
in the past to improve the State schools have been followed by eliminating from 
them all traces of Christianity as found in the various Protestant sects nut! 
substituting therefor what was worse, infidelity. 

4. The second paragraph of the eighth section supposes that what it 
demands for the safe Catholic education of our children is attainable under 
our present State School System. This is a fallacy. The American peo|>h* 
are not in a frame of mind to concede what is essential to the end in view. In 
certain localities more favorable arrangements may be made than in others. 
There is one such place in my diocese [Lima]. The teachers are religious 
appointed by the bishop; they undergo the required examination of the State 
as to competency in secular branches of learning; the pupils are all the Catholic 
children of the parish, living near enough to the school, without regard to 
State school districts or limits; there are never more than two or three nor.- 
Catholic children in this school. By the open confession of the State School 
Commissioner for the county these Sisters are the most competent, and the 
children of this school are the most polite and best behaved of any State school 
in the country. And yet we are not altogether satisfied. There is something 
lacking in the religious tone of the school, and the children do not get all 
they have a right to. 

5. With regard to the first part of Section IX, I beg to say that this diocese 
has provided Catholic schools in every parish where it is possible to have them; 
that these schools are in buildings, equipments, and the capacity of their 
teachers equal to and, it is generally admitted, superior to the State schools 
in the same localities. Where we have no parochial schools at the present 
time, we propose to have them just as soon as possible, if this present dis- 
turbance does not throw us back for some years. 

We have always had Catechism classes for all our children in all the parishes 
of the diocese. 

6. With regard to Section X, 1 would ask, if the second sentence permit* 
parents to place their children, daughters especially, in non-Catholic boarding 
schools, when there are superior Convents under the direction of Religious 
safer and better in every sense of the word at their service. This sentence in 
Section X has a dangerous sound. 

7. Anyone acquainted with our country and its people knows that the 
time has not come for an arrangement with the State in relation to our rights 
in this matter of school education. If the proposed arrangement is one by 
which we are to hand over our schools to the State to be de- Catholicized and 
made hot-beds of indifferentism with regard to all religion, we can move in 
this matter, for on this basis non-Catholic's will rendily meet us. The less w<* 
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have to do with the State the better, until the State is ready to come to us with 
propositions that will protect the Catholicity of our schools and leave us our 
rights as Catholics and citizens. In the meantime it is better for us to bear 
with injustice and wrong, and preserve our virility and independence. This 
is what I have to say respecting Section XI. 

8. Any remarks that I might make on Section XII have already been 
expressed in the above statements. 

9. Section XIII. It does not seem fair to require our teachers to undergo 
examinations before the State authorities until the State is prepared to 
acknowledge our just rights. The examinations required by the Ordinary 
ought to suffice. I think it is putting an indignity on our Religious to ask this 
of them. In this diocese, our school children voluntarily stand the same 
examinations to which the State school children are subjected, and when our 
children show better results, as they uniformly do, it ought to be satisfactory 
to all that their teachers are competent. Our Catholic people are perfectly 
satisfied with their schools, and intelligent Protestants admit their superiority 

I sum up by saying: 

1. In a country like ours, whose form of government depends on the people, 
the less interference with our natural rights we concede to what is called the 
State the better. Later on, when our country becomes less Christian and more 
infidel, greater concessions will be demanded. All concessions in time acquire 
the force of rights. 

2. Confessional, or denominational schools, such as they have in Canada 
and England, might answer in places where we cannot do better. 

8. In my judgment, it may be generations before the American people 
will be disposed to listen to the adoption of confessional schools. 

4. In the meantime our only alternative is to establish parochial schools 
wherever we can, and to raise the standard of secular education above that 
of the State schools, while not neglecting the religious care of those children 
who are obliged to go to the public schools because there are no parochial 
schools in their neighborhood. 

5. Msgr. Satolli's propositions concede too much. 151 

Despite Bishop McQuaid's activities in behalf of the Parochial 
School System and his trenchant criticism of the Public School 
System, he was picked by friends as a candidate for nomina- 
tion as Regent of the University of the State of New York. He 
declared January 19, 1894: "At first I was disposed to have noth- 
ing to do with regard to this affair, but since it appears that 
Malone and Lambert are candidates, it becomes a duty to allow 
my name to be used, even if I should meet with defeat. All I 
care about is to defeat these two." In regard to the former, he 
found ample reason to dispute his candidacy in "what Malone 
is reported in the Brooklyn Eagle as saying. A man's worst 
enemy is always one of his household." These things were so 
grave that he asked Archbishop Corrigan: "Ought not Bishop 
McDonnell to bring to the notice of the Delegate what Malone 
says about parochial schools, etc.?" 162 Two months later, on the 
return of a friend from Albany, Bishop McQuaid informed his 



151 Original draft in my possession. 

m Bishop McQuaid to Archbishop Corrigan, January 19, 189 J. 1891, Bishops, 
:., New York Arphdiocesan Archives, Archbishop's House. 
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Archbishop that "the prospect there is that Malone will get the 
election for Regent. His friends, and they include all the clerical 
cranks of the State, have been working heaven and earth against 
me. Lambert is working for him." Bishop McQuaid's friend, 
Mayor Curran of Rochester, a Republican, found " that while the 
leaders are not opposed to me, the county members have been 
won over by misrepresentations, etc." 153 There were also other 
influences brought to bear upon the election against Bishop 
McQuaid in favor of Malone. He judged it all important to find out 
all about the outside clerical meddlers in the affairs of this State. 
"Archbishop Ireland is one, but there are others. I shall not be 
surprised to learn that among them are some of the Uniyersitj' 
professors. It is just what N. N. would do." 154 However, the 
most active of all these was the first named who "began to write 
letters and send telegrams to prominent Republican politicians in 
favor of Malone." Bishop McQuaid made use of all his powers 
of expression to make Cardinal Ledochowski later understand the 
nature of Archbishop Ireland's intervention. 

These letters and telegrams were handed around to politicians in New 
York City and in the > halls of the Legislature at Albany, and were used to 
destroy all legitimate influence the Archbishop and Suffragans might have in 
their own State. We are represented as Democrats in politics while Mgr. 
Ireland was a Republican. No one had a right to designate me as belonging to 
any party, for ever since my consecration as bishop I have abstained absolutely 
from all dabbling in politics, and belonged to no party. So far as I know, my 
brother bishops have been equally cautious. The Rev. Mr. Malone was in no 
sense a proper representative of the Catholic body; he was not acceptable to 
the bishops of the State; he would not be able to do us any good while he might 
do us much harm as Regent; his ideas with regard to parochial schools were 
not in harmony with Catholic teaching; he publicly in the newspapers showed 
great contempt for his Ordinary, the bishop of Brooklyn. 166 

The political campaign of 1894 ended in a Republican victory. 
Bishop McQuaid frankly confessed to Archbishop Corrigan, No- 
vember 7, 1894: "The Democrats have gone under overwhelm- 
ingly. The fate of the amendments, though not certain, in all 
likelihood follows the party. The course of Ireland and Malone 
helped some, but the party was past saving. The Republicans 
themselves had no idea how great their victory was to be." 156 
However, before the elections circumstances were such that the 
Republican Party was glad to have the services of a man like 

163 Same to same, March 23, 1894. Ibid. 

,M Same to same, March 31, 1894. Ibid. 

166 e. February, 1895. Original draft in my possession. 

166 1894, Bishops, etc. New York Archdiocesan Archives, Archbishop's House. 
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Archbishop Ireland. The Democratic Party in their Conven- 
tion had openly and forcibly disavowed the leading principles of 
the A. P. A., which the Republican Convention refused to do. 
Besides the Constitutional Convention with a large Republican 
majority adopted an amendment forbidding all support of 
denominational, also therefore of parochial schools, out of public 
money. Nevertheless, the Archbishop of St. Paul personally 
intervened in favor of the Republican Party in the State of New 
York. 

Archbishop Ireland came to Philadelphia in the beginning of October, 
1894, to be present at a meeting of the Archbishops and, going to New York, 
remained there and in the neighborhood until the end of November, returning 
to St. Paul just in time for the First Sunday of Advent. While he was in New 
York, the electioneering campaign was at fever heat. Both parties were 
holding public meetings. The Republicans held two such meetings, at which 
Ireland was present, occupying a conspicuous seat on the rostrum among the 
speakers and leaders of the party. These facts were duly recorded in the 
newspapers of the following day. . . . Then a few days before the election, 
he prepared a paper in favor of the Republican Party, in which he sophistically 
argued that we should not bring religion into politics, etc. This paper, 
together with a letter by the Rev. Mr. Malone, and a most bitter anti-Catholic 
speech directed chiefly against our Catholic Schools among the Indians by the 
Hon. Mr. Linton was printed and circulated by hundred of thousands of copies 
throughout the State by agents of the Republican Party, a few days before the 
election, too late for a refutation of the sophistries of the Catholic Arch- 
bishop. 1 " 

Bishop McQuaid waxed still more indignant when he heard 
from New York that "after the election a very large sum of 
money was apparently loaned, but really given by the grateful 
Republicans to Archbishop Ireland to help him out of his finan- 
cial difficulties, occasioned by his speculation in lands and railroad 
stocks." 168 Bishop McQuaid determined to call a halt to such 
proceedings, and on November 25, 1894, read a public protest in 
his Cathedral that was spread throughout the country by the 
public press. The next day he informed Archbishop Corrigan: 
"It is to the point, and its meaning will be clear to all. I did not 
mince matters." 169 Cardinal Rampolla wrote Bishop McQuaid 
later what great pain this public attack on an archbishop had 
caused the Holy Father, and Cardinal Ledochowski referred 
the examination of the affair to the Archbishop of New York. 
Bishop McQuaid replied to Cardinal Rampolla that he would 

167 Bishop McQuaid to Cardinal Ledochowski, c. February, 1895. Original draft 
in my possession. 
u « Ibid. 
169 Bishops, etc., 1894. New York Archdiocesan Archives, Archbishop's House. 
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detail the motives of his attack in a letter to the Prefect of the 
Propaganda, Cardinal Ledochowski, who could then explain the 
whole matter to the Holy Father, as Roman Authorities would 
thus come to understand under what circumstances Bishop 
McQuaid acted as he did. 180 Bishop McQuaid wrote in part: 

I felt it to be a duty of conscience to speak out publicly against the irregular 
doings of Mgr. Ireland. I was willing to expose myself to abuse, and even 
censure, in the hope of checking a growing danger to the Church. I am willing 
io suffer so that the Church can be guarded. Mgr. Ireland's offence was 
public, the Catholic laity were shocked and scandalized, the members of the 
Democratic Party, Catholic and non-catholic, were angry beyond measure 
at this introduction of a new element, the paid services of a Catholic Arch- 
bishop, into political wranglings and warfare. The general silence seemed to 
them like acquiescence. They now know that Mgr. Ireland's political methods 
are not approved by all, unless the Holy See should decide that they are 
commendable. 1 * 1 

Two years later, when Bishop McQuaid received the Brief from 
Rome transferring four counties from the Diocese of Buffalo 
to the Diocese of Rochester, he could not help remarking: "Evi- 
dently over there in Rome they can't bear me much ill-will for 
the lecture I gave Ireland, or they would not enlarge the diocese 
of Rochester in my lifetime." 162 Subsequently, events wrought a 
change in Archbishop Ireland, if we can believe Bishop McQuaid's 
words addressed to his Metropolitan, September 19, 1896: "Arch- 
bishop Ireland's conversion is just in time. I hope it will be 
permanent." 163 The Faribault and Stillwater arrangements, 
which Rome decided could be tolerated, but did not approve 
despite persistent mistranslation of Latin words, came to an 
untimely end as all such earlier arrangements in the State of 
New York. Later in life, Archbishop Ireland's championship 
of the Catholic School System could not be more pronounced 
than it was. Fortunately, an interchange of visits by the two 
prelates to their respective episcopal cities made these two promi- 
nent members of the American Hierarchy drop the old spirit of 
animosity towards each other, and work together more closely 
for God and his Church. 

While the New York State Constitutional Convention of 1894 

"0 Bishop McQuaid to Cardinal Raiupolla. Original draft of translation in my 
possession. Archbishop Corrigan to Bishop McQuaid, January 16, 1895. Material 
for Corrigan Life. New York Archdiocesan Archives, Archbishop's House. 

m c. February, 1895. Original draft in my possession. 

162 Bishop McQuaid to Archbishop Corrigan. January 20, 1897. New York 
Archdiocesan Archives, Archbishop's House. 

1(5 1896, Bishops and Dignitaries. Ibid. 
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cut off all possibility of support for the parochial schools out of 
public money, it refused to follow the same policy towards Catho- 
lic and other denominational charitable institutions. It did 
this despite the amendment framed under the influence of the 
"'National League for the Protection of American Institutions,'' 
which declared : " No law shall be passed respecting the establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, nor shall 
the State, or any county, city, town, village, or other civil division 
use its property or credit or any money raised by taxation or 
otherwise, or aiding by appropriation, payment for services, ex- 
penses, or in any other manner, any church, religious denomina- 
tion, or religious society, or any institution, society, or under- 
taking which is wholly or in part under sectarian or ecclesiastical 
control." By its rejection diocesan charitable institutions — 
the Boys' and the Girls' Orphan asylums that Bishop McQuaid 
found established on his arrival in Rochester and later rebuilt on 
an enlarged scale, St. Ann's Home for the Aged, St. Mary's Hos- 
pital, continued to receive opportune State aid to supplement 
their main support derived from Catholics. Even the school 
teachers in the Asylums are salaried by the State despite the per- 
severing efforts of a prominent Rochester A. P. A., that only 
ceased with death, to prevent the State authorities from doing 
so. The State also continued to support Catholic chaplains in its 
penal and eleemosynary institutions, and the example of the 
State was and is rivalled in this matter at Rochester by both 
county and municipality. This condition of affairs was not 
always thus. 

The most serious problem along these lines was offered by the 
Western House of Refuge established at Rochester for the refor- 
mation of juvenile delinquents. Previous to Bishop McQuaid's 
arrival in Rochester, efforts to obtain the right of worship and 
Catholic instruction for the Catholic boys confined there had failed. 
When Bishop McQuaid brought the matter before the managers 
of the institution, he received considerable support from some, 
but encountered too much opposition from others to be success- 
ful. 164 The Protestant chaplain continued his ministration to 
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all, both Catholics and Protestants, claiming to give only general 
moral instruction, which the Catholic managers nevertheless 
knew to be sectarian. These men tried in vain to make their oppo- 
nents realize what a powerful factor for good Catholic worship 
and instruction were in the reformation of Catholic wayward boys. 
Peculiar circumstances brought about a better appreciation of this 
at the Alms House according to the report the Protestant chaplain, 
the Rev. Dr. Van Ingen, made to the Supervisors: 

It is well known that a very large proportion of the inmates of your Alms 
House are foreign born, and that most of these are in religious faith Roman 
Catholics. It is a part of their education to make much of attendance once 
each Sunday at the public worship of their church; and it had been customary 
to indulge many of them in going to the city on Sunday morning for this pur- 
pose. The results from their yielding to the solicitations of appetite or the false 
kindness of acquaintances were subversive of the order and discipline of the 
House; and an effectual remedy was found in the rule laid down by the 
present officers and rigidly enforced, forbidding absence on Sundays, in con- 
junction with an offer of the chapel on Sundays for religious services by a 
minister of their own faith. Such services were held in consequence in the 
chapel at an early hour on Sunday morning by Father Baraffi, a R. C. clergy- 
man of courteous manners and earnest devotion to his work, under appoint- 
ment from his bishop, beginning in March last and suspended when the chapel 
became a dormitory in the autumn. 

The influence of this arrangement upon the good order of the House has 
often been attested by the Officers in charge. 1 * 5 

New tactics were now adopted by Bishop McQuaid in regard 
to the Western House of Refuge. He tried to have pastors obtain 
the signatures of the boys' parents and guardians to a petition in 
behalf of the Rights of Conscience of their boys. Finally, the 
following petition was presented to the Managers at their regular 
quarterly meeting, August, 1874: 

The undersigned parents and guardians of boys now in the Western House 
of Refuge, and professing the Catholic religion, respectfully petition the 
Managers of said institution to permit the holding of religious exercises in 
harmony with the religious belief of these boys. Knowing that the teachings 
and influence of religion will do more to make permanent the reformation 
sought in the House of Refuge than any other means, we urge our request that 
these boys shall not be deprived of so great a help to present and future good 
conduct, and shall not be debarred from the free exercise of religion guaranteed 
by the Constitutions of the United States and the State of New York. 1M 

The Constitution of the United States, Article I of the Amend- 
ments, declared that "Congress shall make no law respecting 
the establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof." The Constitution of the State of New York, Article 
I, Section 3, made a more pertinent declaration: "The free exer- 
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cise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship shall for- 
ever be allowed in this State to all mankind." On the motion of 
Manager Purcell the petition was referred to a committee of 
three to consider and report at the next meeting. Managers 
Purcell, Andrews, and Chapin were appointed to the committee, 
which submitted a Majority Report signed by E. R. Andrews and 
Louis Chapin and a Minority Report signed by Wm. Purcell in 
the November meeting. The Majority Report maintained (1) 
"that to invite the religious teachers of all sects to hold separate 
religious exercises in the House of Refuge would be subversive 
of all discipline and fraught only with evil;" (2) that "if there 
are any rights resting with individuals in regard to religion, 
they rest with the children, not with the parents and guardians." 
Its signers therefore recommended "that the request be not com- 
plied with, but that an invitation be extended to the clergy of all 
denominations to visit the institution and to address the boys on 
topics of practical life, morality, and religion at such times as 
may be consistent with the duties of the boys under the direction 
of the Superintendent or the Board of Managers." The Minority 
Report thoroughly treated the issue both from the legal and the 
moral point of view. The opinion of Judge Selden was sought 
by Mr. Purcell and upheld the rights of Catholic boys to Catholic 
worship in the institution in which they were confined. Prece- 
dents for this were gathered by him from " the practice and expe- 
rience of other reformatories and other prisons both in this and 
other countries." All this led to the formulation of the resolu- 
tion: "That the prayer of the petition of parents and guardians 
of Catholic children confined in the Western House of Refuge for 
freedom of religious profession and worship be and is hereby 
granted in such manner and under such rules and regulations as 
the Acting Committee may prescribe." The resolution was modi- 
fied so as to grant the requested Catholic worship "under the 
rules and regulations of the institution" and "in the chapel and 
under the direction of our superintendent" with the Catholic 
clergy to "be appointed by this Board." The modified resolution 
was adopted by a vote of eleven against two. Even one of the 
signers of the Majority Report, Mr. Chapin, cast his vote in its 
favor. 167 The March meeting, 1875, accordingly elected two 

1,7 Union and Advertiser, November 30, 1874. 
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chaplains, one Catholic and the other Protestant. 168 While Mr. 
William Purcell was perfectly competent to put together the 
Minority Report, its methods are largely those followed by Bishop 
McQuaid in his great lectures on Free Christian Schools. Many 
years after this, when the Western House of Refuge moved out of 
the city into the country, two distinct chapels were erected on its 
"rounds, one for Protestants, and the other for Catholics with a 
resident chaplain attached. The justice of such an arrangement 
meanwhile had become more and more recognized. Ten years 
after the election of the first Catholic chaplain to the Western 
House of Refuge, Bishop McQuaid was able to write Bishop Gil- 
mour, January 11, 1885: "Our new Governor, successor to 
Cleveland, came out in his message for Freedom of Religious 
Worship, clearly, broadly, and boldly. Both parties are bidding 
for the honor of presenting the Bill. While the game is in hand 
and sure, what are the shortsighted New Yorkers doing, but spoil- 
ing the bill by putting in it that no minister shall be paid. If 
these stupid men would also arrange a plan by which ministers 
could live without cost, they would show some sense. However, 
we shall be able to strike out this clause." 169 Despite new fears 
the measure finally passed in a satisfactory form, and was duly 
signed by the Governor, David B. Hill. Thus freedom of religious 
worship became guaranteed by law to all inmates of penal and 
public eleemosynary institutions within the State of New York. 
Nevertheless, Bishop McQuaid was not completely satisfied 
in the last decade of his life with all that had been done, as there 
were still two great public institutions within his diocese without 
resident chaplains that ought to have had them. One of these 
was the Craig Colony for Epileptics at Sonyea, Livingston County, 
N. Y., where the State of New York had acquired possession of 
nearly 2,000 acres of land, and built a home for the judicious and 
scientific treatment of the indigent epileptics of the State. At 
first there were only visiting clergymen officiating at the Colony, 
but January 9, 1900, the Board of Managers resolved: "That it 
is the sense of this meeting that there should be two permanent 
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Chaplains for the Colony, one Protestant and one Catholic." 170 
This opened the way for Bishop McQuaid, who informed Arch- 
bishop Corrigan of his plans in regard to the institution, April 17, 
1900. 

The present Chapel is a large room to be used by both [Catholics and non- 
Catholics], and also for general purposes of assembly. I proposed to build a 
Chapel and residence for the use of Catholics alone. ... In this Chapel 
there can be many religious services and devotions, the Stations of the Cross 
and reservation of the Blessed Sacrament. 

I intend that Rochester Diocese shall bear one-half of the cost, and I think 
that the other dioceses of the State might meet the other half. With your 
consent I will place among some of the pastors of New York collection cards 
with 20 squares, each square representing 25 cents, the whole card $5. Many 
pastors will take no interest in the good work; others will gladly help. The 
whole cost will be about $8,000. 

All I ask of my brother bishops is their permission to make this appeal to 
their people through their pastors. 

A point of view deserving of consideration is the introduction of this ar- 
rangement into a State Institution. It may in time lead to similar arrange- 
ments in other places. 171 

The last point was in fact duly appreciated by the Board of 
Managers at the Colony. In their meeting, July 10, 1900, they 
seized the occasion to frame the following resolution of acceptance 
and thanks. 

Whereas, By virtue of the large and daily increasing number of patient* 
at Craig Colony and its present meagre facilities in the way of a house in which 
religious service may be observed, and 

Whereas, A large percentage of all the patients at the colony are of one 
religious faith — the Catholic — and 

Whereas, The Right Reverend B. J. McQuaid. Bishop of Rochester, N. Y„ 
has offered to donate funds to construct a Catholic chapel, in conjunction 
with a cottage for a priest, on the colony, free of all expense to the State, giving 
the managers of the colony the right to approve the plans and location of the 
buildings, 

Resolred, That we, the Board of Managers of Craig Colony, do hereby 
accept the magnanimous offer of the Bishop of Rochester, and extend to him 
our thanks. 

We feel that the Bishop of Rochester, in building a chapel of this kind, is 
engaging in pioneer work that will have widespread influence. 173 

The work made due progress, and on February 18, 1902, 
Bishop McQuaid "visited the Craig Colony for Epileptics to 
inspect the chapel and the chaplain's residence. I was much 
pleased with both, but the dedication of the chapel is postponed 
until April 8, by which time the stained-glass windows and Sta- 
tions will be in place." 173 With this important work practically 

170 Minutes of Board of Managers. Kindness of Dr. Win. T. Shanahau, Medical 
Superintendent, through Rev. Walter McCarthy. 
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finished, he turned his attention to the other State Institution, 
for which he proposed to do almost as much, as he informed 
Archbishop Corrigan, February 19, 1902: 

I am now preparing to build a chaplain's house and small chapel attached 
for week day's Mass, reservation of the B. S., at the State Soldiers' Home at 
Bath, Steuben Co. This will only cost about $3,500 and no appeal will be 
made outside of the Diocese of Rochester. The Chaplain can use the chapel 
on the grounds for Sundays. The Chapel connected with his house will not 
hold more than fifty. There are about 600 or 700 soldiers in the Home. The 
trustees are not unwilling to build the house, but I preferred to build it myself, 
as thus I would have a good hold in the place. 1 " 

Bishop McQuaid's plans were also duly carried out at the 
Soldiers' Home. Thus Catholic ministration was brought into 
two State Institutions in a way to benefit the inmates, who needed 
even more than others the ever present consolation of their Holy 
Religion. 

Frederick J. Zwierlein, D. Sc, M. H., 
St. Bernard's Seminary, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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